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plotting on Japanese soil of Sun-yat-Sen and his colleagues
against the Chinese Government, had no intention what-
soever of assisting in the conversion of the Chinese political
system from a monarchy to a republic.    They were pre-
pared to assist sub rosa any attempt to split China and to
establish a republic in the South, in return for a suitable
quid pro quo.    They were not prepared to see the Manchus
dismissed and a democratic Government take their place.
Such a step might easily have most disastrous effects in
Japan.    If a celestial monarch in China could be kicked
out like a coolie, why not in Japan ?    If the Manchu
bureaucracy could be pensioned off in China, the same
treatment might be applied to Satsuma and Choshu in
Japan ?    If Mr. Inukai * and his Nationalists could set up
a demagogue as  President of a Flowery Republic, why
should they not do the  same in Nippon ?    Really  the
situation was extremely awkward for the Tokio diplo-
mats, and Viscountj^Uchida^ was hardly a strong enough
man to handle it.

Before Mr. Inukai had gone to Shanghai in October he
had had an interview with the Foreign Minister, who had
expressed very clearly his views on the situation, in-
cluding remarks as to what Japan would do for the revolu-
tionaries and what she would want in return. More than
this, he had asked Mr. Inukai to transmit these remarks
to the revolutionary leaders. Messrs. Inukaiy Terao,
Toyama and the whole Nationalist party were pressing
for intervention on behalf of the rebels and the imple-
menting of the Foreign Minister's promises. But if

1 The Kokuminto or Nationalist party was formed in 1910, consisting
of the remnants of the Progressive party created in 1892 by Count Okuma.
The formation of the Kikkindoshikai by Prince Katsura in 1913 was
possible by the bribery of forty-seven members of the Kokuminto. Inukai
Ki was born in 1855, entered politics early in life, and was a staunch
champion of constitutional parliamentary government. He was for
long the editor of the Hochi, a position he resigned in 1890 to enter the
Diet. Until 1909 he was closely associated with Marquis Okuma, and
was Minister of Education in the Okuma Itagaki Cabinet of 1898. When
in 1909 the Progressives split he led the non-coalition section, and formed
the Kokuminto. He is rightly regarded as the most capable parliamen-
tarian in Japan. He and his party have always been closely associated
with the Reform Movement in China.